THE FIRST BEGINNINGS  AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGES

knighthood, the Templars and the Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem,
who constructed great Christian fleets and established the first interna-
tional armed forces.  Starting in the twelfth century, the Templars de-
fended Provence against die Saracens, and in that land you can still find the
ruins of their fortified castles. The immediate effect of the Crusades upon
France was to strengthen die monarchy at die expense of the feudal lords.
For many of the latter impoverished themselves in order to go to the Holy
Land, and many of them died there. This weakening of the military class
worked to die benefit not only of the kings but of die urban population.
In addition to die Crusades and the conquering of England another
important fact of die eleventh century was the rebirth of die cities and
the formation in France of a dn'rd estate. The towns of Roman days had
not wholly disappeared during die period of anarchy, but they had lost
their importance and their independence.   The municipal system had
ceased to operate. Only a few bishops had saved their ancient cities, of
which diey had become temporal lords.  Now in die elevendi century
new fortified towns had grown up to protect market-places, and the
inhabitants of these boroughs (burgs) were called bourgeois. Under the
shelter of dieir casde strongholds, former villas had become small towns
(villes) where merchants dwelt.  At the outset, the latter were villeins,
like all the rest, in die eyes of their lord. But as they dwelt in groups,
they had more opportunity for united action dian had the tillers of the
soil.  They organized in religious confraternities and trade guilds.   In
such strenuous times, knowing themselves impotent if dicy were not
united, they travelled in flotillas and caravans for defence against pirates
and robbers, the caravan spirit necessarily being a spirit of co-operation.
A town made itself rules, selected its own leaders, sought to obtain a
charter and freedoms, that is, privileges.  During diat period, this was
a movement characteristic of all Europe. German and Italian cities were
in die forefront because diey were die richest and most prosperous. In
the south of France, the towns breathed new life into ancient admini-
strative forms; those of die north formed communes on the basis of
sworn association of die merchants against the bishops and feudal lords*
Occasionally (as at Laon) the communes' movement towards freedom
took on a revolutionary aspect; but diis was an exception. The urban
merchant accepted die feudal order; he only asked diot he might par-
ticipate in it and diat his city might itself become a collective liege lord.
The King encouraged this development because marketing privileges
were for him a source of revenue. The rebirdi of European trade began
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